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PREFATORY 
[NOTE 

I  A  NTOON  VAN  DYCK,  of  Ant- 
I  ..  w^Tj  born  in  ifoo,  was  the 
kt  '^"^'Jftr-rds  the'atistant  of 
[Rubens.  Little  trace  of  Rubens,  how- 
ever ,s  to  be  found  in  the  portraits 

glory.     He  did  not  confine  himself  to 
portraiture:   but  it  is  there  that  he 
beaime  pre-eminently  distinguished. 
After  a  comparatively  uneventfUl  life, 
m  Antwerp,  diversified  by  visits  to 
tf^f  *"<?  I^y.  he  finally  settled 
I  "  E"gland,»n  1632,  when  he  executed 
those  magnificent  and  masterly  por- 
^ts  which  the  English  royalty  and 
nobihty  have  treasured  to  this  day 
1  he   pension,  the  knighthood,   the 
So?  '"  Bl^kfri"«.  the  appoint! 
ment  of  court  painter,  which  the  artist 
received  from  Charles  I.,  were  only 
h's  tor  nine  vears  of  prosperity  and 

\?i^n^\°^  ^°'''^-*^°-     Examples  of 
Van  Dyck  s  art  are  so -abundant  and  so 
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wcU-known  both  in  public  and  private 
collecdons,  that  it  is  almost  nS£ 
to    call    attention    to   their   esS 
qualities,  to  their  grave  grie  sS  I 

or  the  world,  the  woman  of  the  world 
respectively,  at  their  highest  el^S 

•fa  Van  I^.r"  °f  ^P°^'^'  ^^at  it 
ZJ^  ^I^  '.''"'*  ^*^  that  no  more 
^etfeSLf^-'^^-of  the  work 


VAN  DYCK'S 
NOBILITY 
OF   IDEA 
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'«P.  again  i„  Rubens'S  wl,  I^fc 

words.  *^"*  *"d    senseless 

"        '        "        '       ^ 

and  value  of  the  Im!  •    *"  ^°n°"f  I 
^'''ed  in  the  cau2  of^rT'^^n 

believed,  irSat  'rn  *^'"Hie<f  and  f 
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Usbelieved.        .    And  farther,  while 

the  powers  of  the  imagination  were 

becoming  more  and  more  languid,  be- 

I  "useunsupported by ftith,th? manual 

j  skill  and  science  of  the  artist  were 

continually  on  the  increase.  ...     In 

old  times,  men  used  their  powers  of 

I  painting  to  show  the  objects  of  faith  • 

I  H'.  «*"  *""<^s,  they  used  the  objects  of 

fcuth  that  theymight  show  their  powers 

of  painting.  '^ 


No  shallow  or  petty  person  can 
paint.  Mere  cleverness  or  special  gift 
never  made  an  artist.  It  is  only  per- 
fectness  of  mind,  unity,  depth,  decision, 
the  highest  qualities,  in  fine,  of  the  in- 
tellect, which  will  form  the  imagination. 

'        *        0        m        m 

♦k ^''l?"*''*'^**  treatment  is  always 
tnat  which  gives  conception  the  widest 
range,  and  most  harmonious  guid- 
ance;—it    being    permitted    us    to 
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cmplov  a  certain  quantity  of  th;.      j 

most  nobly    ^'  '""^  *''*'"*^°'-«  the 
.  '        '        '        .        , 

poJc'dtoT^  *°  ^*?*^  portraiture  op- 

traiture  is  .        \^kl        *  '  '     ^°^- 

Syt        '*  '^'"  *°  "-^^  -^-^  of  hi! 
'        '        '        "        ' 

to-desre     '^^*^^^^^y^^^«P^end 
°  a"p,se,  .  .  .  ^„e  i„  ^^J^^  ^^^ 


Wo 
figi 
son 
of  1 
not 
Am 
picti 
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studied  for  the  sake  of  their  true 
beauty  and  honourableness,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  main  helps  to  dicnitv 
of  character  and  courtesy  of  bearing 
•  .  .      Consider  what   nobleness   0? 
expression  there  is  in  any  of  the  por- 
trait  figures  of  the  great  times,  .  .  . 
and  then  consider  whether  the  grace 
of  vesture  be  indeed  a  thing  trbe 
despised;  .  .  .  the  nobleness  of  dress 
exercising,  as  I  have  said,  a  perpetual 
nfluence  upon  character,  tending  to 
ncrease  dignity  and  self-respect,  and 
together  wfth  grace  of  gestuVe,  toTn- 
duce  seremty  of  thought. 

"        '        1        0        0 

Veronese,  Rubens,  and  Van  Dyck 
would  be  very  sorry  to  part  with  their 

figured  stulfi  and  lustrous  silks;  and 
sorry  observe,  exactly  in  the  disgree 
of  their  picturesque  feeling.     Should 

not^.arsobesorrytohfveBlhop 
Ambrose  without  his  vest,   in   that 

P'cture  of  the  National  Galler^?   But 
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I  think  Van  Dyck  would  not  have 
iiked,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vest 
without  the  Bishop. 

'        *        0        m        t 

The  picture  which  has  the  nobler 
and  more  numerous  ideas,  however 
awkwardljrexpres«d,i,  a  heater  and 

the  less  noble  and  less  numerous  ideas 
however  beautifully  expressed.  No 
weight,  nor  mass,  nor  beauty  of  exe- 

fragment  of  thought.  Thl^  pen- 
Jtrokes  of  Raflaelie  are  a  greaterWd 
a  better  picture  than  the  most  finished 
work  that  ever  Carlo  Dolci  polished 
into  inanity.  *^ 


and  all  Art  which  proposes  amusement 
as  Its  end,  or  which  is  sought  for  that 

*"  L!!!"'^'^  °''  *"  'n^«"or.  and  .s 
probably  of  a  harmful,  class. 
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be  !M«!      *''^''*  ^*  t*'^*  in  them. 

"  '  ^  0  M 

Chanel'  "°S*  P'^^"»  h«^«  th" 

m«,  T'  ^.    "^^^^^  ^  missed  if  re- 
of  tone  intL        r^*'"'^'"''<-en« 


\- 
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instantaneously  ranges  whatever  it  ac- 
cepts, in  sublime  subordination  and 
helpfid  brotherhood. 


VAN  DYCK'S 


c-    I      RIGHTNESS  AND 
Jd    i      MODERATION 
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A  LL  the  technical  qualities  by  which 
-*  *    greatness  of  treatment  is  known 
such  as  reserve  in  colour,  tranquillity 
and  largeness  of  line,  and  refiisal  of 
unnecessary  objects  of  interest,  are, 
when  they  are  real,  the  exponents  of 
an  habitually  noble  temper  of  mind, 
never  the  observances  of  a  precept 
supposed  to  be  usefUl.     The  refiisal 
or  reserve  of  a  mighty  painter  cannot 
be  imitated ;  it  is  only  by  reaching  the 
the  ^me  intellectual  strength  that  you 
will  be  able  to  give  an  equal  dignity 
to  you  self-denial.     No  one  can  tell 
you  beforehand  what  to  accept,  orwhat 
to  Ignore;  only  remember  always,  in 
painting  as  in  eloquence,  the  greater 
your  strength  the  quieter  will  be  your 
manner,  and  the  fewer  your  words  • 
and  in  painting,  as  in  all  the  arts  and 
acts  of  life,  the  secret  of  high  success 
will  be  found,  not  in  a  fi-etfiil  and 
vanous    excellence,   but   in   a  quiet 
singleness  of  justly  chosen  aim. 


I 
I 


I 
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.  'J'^*  *^"*  "'■^'st  has  that  insDirarinn 
>n  him  which  is  above  ajrfawo; 
rather  which  is  continually  woTkina 
out  such  magnificent  and  perLTobed? 
ence  to  supreme  law,  .cannnowfse 
be  measured  by  line  and  rule.  TWe 
are  more  laws  perceived  and  fulfilled 
in  the  single  trade  of  a  great  workman 
than  could  be  written  S  avow     ' 

^nJ'^^^^^^f"  °^  R"bens  are  gross 
and  rude ;  those  of  Van  Dyck  viT 
slight,  and  subdued  in  coWr  2  a ' 
not  to  contend  with  the  flesh     In  hi 

pp^ts  of  King  Charles's  ctdrt,' 
iunn,  an  enchant  ne  oicture  f  h«„  • 
a  rose-thicket,  in  whfcf  tt  Sses  teem 
o  be  enchanted  the  wrong  ;;w^ 
their  leaves  are  all  aravanH?l,rfl^ 
dull  brick-red.     Y^"I;i;t^h^,;'°"-« 

"        "        '  .     "        " 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  all  great 
men  like  their  inferior  forms  to  follow 
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and  obey  contours  of  large  surfaces 
or   group   themselves  in  connected 
masses.     Patterns  do  the  first,  leaves 
the  last ;  but  flowers  stand  separately. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  beauty 
of  flower-petals  and  texture  can  only 
be  seen  by  looking  at  it  close ;  but  flat 
patterns  can  be  seen  far  off,  as  well 
as.gleaming  of  metal-work.     All  the 
great  men  calculate  their  work  for 
effect  at  some  distance,  and  with  that 
object,  know  it  to  be  lost  time  to 
complete    the   drawing    of   flowers. 
Farther,  the  forms  of  flowers  beine 

determmed,requireapainfbl  attention, 
and  restram  the  fkncy;  whereas,  in 
pamtmg  fur,  jewels,  or  bronze,  the 
colour  and  touch  may  be  varied  almost 
at  pleasure,  and  without  eflPort. 

Again,  much  of  what  is  best  in 
flowers  IS  inimitable  in  painting;  and 
a  thoroughly  eood  workman  flels  the 
feebleness  or  his  means  when  he 
matches  them  feirly  with  Nature,  and 
givesup  theattempt  fhmkly-painting 
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^5 


the  rose  dull  red,  rather  than  tryinff 
to  rival  its  flush  in  sunshine. 


i 


Itneedsto  be  constantly  kept  in  mind 
by  all  pain:c-s,  that  good  painting  must 
be  reserved  as  weh  as  expressive— it 
withholds  always  as  much  as  it  reveals. 
All  mystery,  or  all  clearness,  is  equally 
wrong,  though  clearness  is  the  noblest 
^"^u-  .f^**"'"«  's  simple,  and  therefore 
intelligible ;   but  she  is  also  infinite, 
and  therefore  mysterious.    Whenever 
you  can  make  a  bit  of  painting  quite 
out,  that  bit  of  it  is  wrong.     There  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule. 


The  least  apjpearance  of  violence  or 
ex^vagance,  of  the  want  of  moderation 
and  restraint,  is,  I  think,  destructive 
of  all  beauty  whatsoever  in  everything, 
colour  form,  motion,  language,  or 
thought,  giving  rise  to  that  which  in 
colour  we  call  glaring,  in  form  ineleg- 
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ant,  in  motion  ungraceful,  in  kneuace 
coarse,  m  thought  undisciplined,  inTll 
unchastened;   which  quaJities  «e  in 

signs  of  disobedient  and  irregular  od- 
eration.  And  herein  we  at  last  fiTd 
the  reason  of  that  which  has  been  so 

f^Z  '"^'^'•"J^  °^  natural  cirves 
and  colours,  and  why  it  is  that  we  look 
on  those  lines  as  least  beautiful  which 
fell  mto  wide  and  fkr  license  of  cur- 
vature, and  as  most  beautiful  which 

cK^  K''!f''!^'°V'""^'='="^y'near 
character  be  distinctly  asserted)  to  the 
government  of  the  right  line,  as  n  the 
pureandseverecurvelofthe'draperie: 
of  religious  painters;    and   thus  in 

colour  It  ,s  not  ,d,  but  rose  coW 
which  ,s  most  beautiful,  neither  such 
actual  green  as  we  find  in  summer 
foliage  partly,  and  in  our  painting  of 

hatTr^^^S"'^"^^S^^yg^^«nas 
that  into  which  nature  modifies  her 
distant  tints,  or  such  pale  green  and 
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uncertain  ^  we  see  in  sunset  sky,  and 
in  the  clefts  of  the  glacier  anfSe 

of  aU  colours  not  that  thev  may  not 
sometimes  be  deep  and  fUl(  but^hat 
there  ,s  a  solemn  moderation  even  in 
the.r  very  fulness,  and  a  holy  reference 

toSiir^°"^°^*^«''°*""«»SJe 
to  great  harmonies  by  which  they  are 

governed,  and  in  obedience  to  /hkh 

;s  their  glory.   Whereof  the  ignorance 

S  ''^°*"  '"  all  evil  colouristf  h^hl 

violence  and  positiveness  of  their  hues. 

and  by  duJncss  and  discordance  con- 

i^quent,  for  the  veiy  briS^  ^ 

real  power  of  all  colour  is  dTJndtnt 

on  Ac  chastening  of  it,  as  of^  vSe 

on  us  gentleness,  and  as  of  action  on 

on2l?."omrn^^^-"^^g°- 

unto,  and  which  many  attain  St  at  dl 
a^d  yet  that  which  (s  essential  to  3^e' 
conduct  and  almost  to  the  being  of  dl 
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other  virtues,  since  neither  imagina- 
tion, nor  invention,  nor  industry,  nor 
sensibility,  nor  eneroy,  nor  any  other 
good  having,  is  of  full  avail  without 
this   self-command,   whereby  works 
truly  masculine  and  mighty  are  pro- 
duced, and  by  the  signs  of  which  they 
ai'e  separated  from  the  lower  host  of 
thines  brilliant,  magnificent,  and  re- 
dundant, and  farther  yet  from  that  of 
the  loose,  the  lawless,  the  exaggerated, 
the  insolent,  and  the  profane,  I  would 
have  the  necessity  of  it  foremost  among 
all  our  inculcating,  and  the  name  of  it 
largest  among  all  our  inscribing,  in  so 
fiu-  that,  over  the  doors  of  every  school 
of  Art,  I  would  have  this  one  word,  re- 
lieved out  in  letters  of  pure  gold, 

Moderation. 
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"T^HAT  condemned  Salvator."     I 
...      "*  '"  *>•'"»  notwithstanding  all 
his  baseness,  the  last  traces  of  spiritual 
life  in  the  art  of  Europe.   He  was  the 
last  man  to  whom  the  thought  of  a 
spiritual  existence  presented  itself  as 
a  conceivable  reality.    AH  succeeding 
irien,  however  powerful— Rembrandt, 
Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Reynolds— would 
have  mocked  at  the  idea  of  a  spirit. 
They  were  men  of  the  world ;  they 
are  never  in  earnest,  and  they  are  never 
appalled. 


Ever  since  the  period  of  the  Re- 
naissance .  .  the  painter  of  a  religious 
subject  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the 
narrator  of  a  fact,  but  as  the  inventor 
of  an  idea.  We  look  upon  the  picture 

as  this  or  that  painter's  conception 

the  elder  Christians  looked  upon  it  as 
this  or  that  painter's  description  of 
what  had  actually  taken  place.  .  .  . 
As  religious  faith  renders  emotion 
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ftcile,  so  it  also  renders  expression 
simple :  that  is  to  say,  a  truly  religious 
painter  will  very  often  be  i^der 
quainter,  simpler,  and  more  faulty  in 
his  manner  of  working,  than  a  weat 
irreligious  one.  * 


V 


(After  the  Reformation)  the  painters 
could  only  associate  frankly  with  men 
of  (he  world,  and  themselves  became 
men  of  the  world.     Men,  I  mean, 
having  no  belief  in  spiritual  existences  • 
no  interests  or  affections  beyond  the* 
grave.    Not  but  that  they  still  painted 
«:nptural  suWects.   .    .   .      But  the 
Memish  ..nd  Dutch  masters  are  always 
Janeuid  unless  thev  are  profane.  .  .  . 
Kubens  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the  battle 
ot  the  Amazons,  and  Van  Dyck  only 
at  court.  ' 


Why  is   it,  that  in  Sir  Joshua's 
girl,  or  Gainsborough's,  we   always 
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think  first  of  the  Ladyhood ;  but  in 
Giotto's,  of  the  Womanhood  ?  Why 
in  Sir  Joshua's  hero,  or  Van  Dyck's' 
is  it  always  the  Prince  or  the  Sir  whom 
we  see  first ;  but  in  Titian's,  the  man  ? 


The  ideal  of  an  artist  is  not  that  he 
should  be  illiterate,  but  well  read  in 
the  best  books,  and  thoroughly  high 
bred,  both  in  heart  and  bearing     In  a 
word,  he  should  be  fit  for  the  best 
society,   and  should  keep   out   of  it. 
Society  always  has  a  destructive  in- 
fluence upon  an  artist :    first,  by  its 
sympathy  with  its  meanest  powers; 
secondly,  by  its  chilling  want  of  under- 
standing of  his  greatest ;  and  thirdly, 
by  Its  vain  occupation  of  his  time  and 
thoughts.   Of  course  a  painter  of  men 
must  be  among  men  ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  as  a  watcher,  not  as  a  companion. 


f 


<^ 


Rubens  often  gives  instructive  and 


t 


*>-■ 
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magnificent  allegory ;  Rembrandt,  pa- 
thetic or  powerful  fencies,  founded  on 
real  scnpture  reading,  and  on  his  in- 
terest in  the  picturesque  character  of 
the  Jew.  And  Van  Dyck,  a  graceflil 
dramatic  rendering  of  received  script- 
ural legends.  ^ 

"        "        1        a        a 

When  you  next  go  up  to  London, 
look  at  a  sketch  by  Van  Dyck  in  the 
National  Gallery,  purporting  to  re- 
present  the   miraculous   draught   of 
fishes.     It  is  one  of  the  too  numerous 
brown  sketches  in  the  manner  of  the 
i-iemish  School,  which  seem  to  me 
always  rather  done  for  the  sake  of 
wiping  the  brush  clean  than  of  painting 
anything.     There  is  no  colour  in  it 
and  no  light  and  shade ;— but  a  certain 
quantity  of  bitumen  is  rubbed  about 
so  as  to  slip  more  or  less  greasily  into 
the  shape  of  figures ;  and  one  of  St. 
Jc  hn  s  ror  St.  James's)  legs  is  suddenly 
terminated  by  a  wriggle  of  white  across 
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it,  to  signify  that  he  is  standing  in  the 
sea.  Now  that  was  the  kind  of  work 
of  the  Dutch  School,  which  I  spent  so 
many  pages  in  vituperating  through- 
out the  first  volume  of  "Modern 
Painters." 


But,  vain  or  effectless  as  the  said 
chapters  may  be,  they  are  altogether 
true  in  that  firm  statement,  that  these 
brown  flourishes  of  the  Dutch  brush 
are  by  men  who  lived,  virtually,  the 
gentle,  at  court, — the  simple,  in  the 
pothouse;  and  could  indeed  paint, 
according  to  their  habitation,  a  noble- 
man or  a  boor,  but  were  not  only 
incapable  of  conceiving,  but  wholly  un- 
wishful  to  conceive,  anything,  natural 
or  supernatural,  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  Presence  and  the  tavern.  So 
that  they  especially  failed  in  giving 
the  life  and  beauty  of  little  things  in 
lower  nature ;  and  if,  by  good  hap, 
they  may  sometimes  more  or  less 
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in   painting   St.    Peter   the 
r«.r     c      ^^'  "*'^"  by  any  chance 


'  '  0  0  ^ 

ndeed  the  strength  and  glory  of  all 
thft  Northern  Schools.  They  exi^t 
only  m  being  true.  Their  workLTnl 

the  abiding  by  ,t.  They  cannot  dream 
of  what  .s  not.  The/make  fools Tf 
feebTf  "  '^«?7  *^-  Think  how 
£es  hUr/'^^'^'P^'-^  '«  ^hen  he 
««:autifiil  and  womanly,  as  manv  as 
you  choose ;  but  who  ^^es  what^Ws 

Mme^a  or  Juno  sa^s,  in  the  masque 
Of  The  Tempest'*?  And  for  the 
^mters-when  Sir  Joshua  tries  for  a 


VAN  DYCK'S 
HORSES 
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N  painting,  I  find  that  no  real  in- 
terest is  taken  in  the  horse  until 


I 

Van  Dyck's  time,  he  and  Rubens  doing 
more  for  it  than  all  previous  painters 
put  together.  Rubens  was  a  good 
rider,  and  rode  nearly  every  day,  as, 
I  doubt  not,  Van  Dyck  also.  .  .  .  The 
hon;e  has  never,  I  think,  been  painted 
wo'-'^hily  again  since  he  died. 


The  following  extract  refers  to  two 
portraits  which  happened  to  be  placed 
opposite  to  each  other  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  gallery ;  one,  modern^  of  a 
(foreign)  general  on  horseback  at  a 
review  ;  the  other,  by  Van  Dyck,  also 
an  equestnan  portrait,  of  an  ancestor 
of  his  family,  whom  I  shall  here  simply 
call  the  "knight." 

I  have  seldom  seen  so  noble  a  Van 
Dyck,  chiefly  because  it  is  painted  with 
less  flightiness  and  flimsiness  than 
usual,  with  a  grand  quietness  and  re- 
serve— almost  like  Titian.  .  .  . 


t 


I 


t 
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The  knight  rides  in  a  suit  of  rustv 

armour    IthasevidentlybeenpolisheJ 
also  carefullv,and  gleams  brighi°y  here 

and  baH^  rr  **^^  '''^  ^"^-dints 
and  battle  darkness  out  of  it.     His 
horse  is  gray,  not  lustrous,  but  a  dark 
lundgray.    Its  mane  is  deep  and  soft ' 
P-tofu  shaken  in  front  ov'erhs?:;:: 
nead— the  rest,  in  enormous  raasses 
of  waving  gold,  six  feet  long, ll" 
streaming  on  its  neck,  and  ri  es    n 
currents  of  softest  light,  rippled  by  tl^^ 
wind  over  the  rider's  'arZur.    ^Thl 
^ddle  cloth  is  of  a  dim  red,  fading  into 
l^thern  brown,  gleaming  with  spfrkles 
fmel'^r'^-  Whenf after  iSg 
Van  Dyck  horse,  we  turn  back  to  the 
general  s,  we  are  shocked  by  the  evi! 
dent  coarseness  of  its  hair. 

th/ri  l-""^  P^'"^  °^  difference    is 
the  Isolation  of  Van  Dyck's  figure 
compared  with  the  modern  pain^ter's 
endeavour  to  ennoble  his  by  sSbduiJg 
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others.  The  knight  seems  to  be  just 
going  out  of  his  castle  gates ;  his  horse 
rears  as  he  passes  their  pillars ;  there 
is  nothing  behind,  but  the  sky. 


Another  thing  noticeable  as  giving 
nobleness  to  the  Van  Dyck  is  its  fe- 
mininess :  the  rich,  light  silken  scarf, 
the  flowing  hair,  the  delicate,  sharp, 
though  sunburnt  features,  and  the  lace 
collar,  do  not  in  the  least  diminish  the 
the  manliness,  but  add  feminineness. 
One  sees  that  the  knight  is  indeed  a 
soldier,  but  not  a  soldier  only ;  that 
he  is  accomplished  in  all  ways,  and 
tender  in  all  thoughts:    while   the 
general  is  represented  as  nothing  but 
a  soldier — ^and  it  is  verjr  doubtful  if 
he  is  even  that — one  is  sure,  at  a 
glance,  that  if  he  can  do  anything  but 
put  his  hat  off  and  on,  and  give  words 
of  command,  the  anything  must,  at  all 
events,  have  something  to  do  with  the 
barracks ;  that  there  is  no  grace,  no 
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music,  nor  softness,  nor  learncdnes^ 
in  the  man  s  soul ;  that  he  is  made  up 
ot  forms  and  accoutrements. 

*  *  0  0  0 

Lastly,  the  modern  picture  is  as  bad 
painting  as  it  is  wretched  conceivine  • 
and  one  »  struck,  in  looking  from  i 

JL^l?^'^!'Pr"*^'y  ^  the  fact 
that  good  work  is  always  f^'^work. 
1  here  IS  not  a  touch  of  Van  Dyck's 
pencil  but  he  seems  to  have  revelled 
m— not  grossly,  but  delicately— tast- 
ing the  colour  in  every  touch  as  an 
epicure  would  wine.  While  the  other 
pes  on  daub,  daub,  daub,  like  a  brick- 
layer spreading  mortar. 


VAN  DYCK'S 
COLOUR 
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A  PICTURE  maybepaintedalmost 
-^  ^  any  way,  so  only  that  it  be  a 
straight  way.  Give  a  true  painter  a 
ground  of  black,  white,  scarlet,  or 
green,  and  out  of  it  he  will  bring  what 
you  choose.  From  the  black,  bright- 
ness; from  the  white,  sadness;  fe)m 
the  scarlet,  coolness ;  from  the  green, 
glow ;  he  will  make  anything  out  of 
anythmg,  but  in  each  case  his  method 
will  be  pure,  direct,  perfect,  the  short- 
est and  simplest  possible. 

The  fkct  is,  we  none  of  us  enough 
appreciate  the  nobleness  and  sacred- 
ness  of  colour.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  it  spoken  of  as 
a  subordinate  beauty,— nay,  even  as 
the  mere  source  of  a  sensual  pleasure. 
.  .  .  If  the  speakers  would  only  take 
the  pains  to  imagine  what  the  world 
and  their  own  existence  would  be- 
come, if  the  blue  were  taken  from  the 
sky,  and  the  gold  from  the  sunshine, 
and  the  verdure  from  the  leaves,  and 
the  crimson  from  the  blood  which  is 
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Cheek,  the  darkness  from  the  eye,  the 
«d.ance  from  the  hair.-ifthe/ciiu 
livLf'  "I.  !"''t»"t.  white  creatures 
Imng  m  a  wh.te  world,  they  would 

Of  all  God  s  gifts  to  the  sight  of  man. 
colour  ,s  the  holiest,  the  most  dS 
the  most  solemn.  We  speak  ra"h$ 
of  gay  colour,  and  sad  colour,  for 
colour  cannot  be  at  once  good  and  gay. 
All  good  colour  is  in  some  dewee 

ST  '  '^'^  ^"^""^"^  "  melancholy, 
and  the  purest  and  most  thoughtffl 

mosf  '^*'  ^^'^^  ^"""^  '^°^°"''  ^^^ 

The    simplest    means  are  always 

o^f^r^r^' '"*"••   «"dwS 
once  he  has  obtamed  a  few  ordinary 

colours  which  he  is  sure  will  stan^ 

andawhite  surfkce  that  will  notdarken 

nor  moulder,  nor  send,  he  is  master  of 

the  world,  and  of  his  fellow-men. 
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God  has  employed  colour  in  His 
creation  as  the  unvarying  accompani- 
ment of  all  that  is  purest,  most  innocent, 
and  most  precious.  .  .  .     So,  though 
su^tU  expression  can  be  got  without 
colour,  perfect  expression  never  can : 
for  the  colour  of  the  face  is  a  part  of 
Its  expression.  .  .  .     Expression  of 
the  most  subtle  kind  can  often  be 
rAched  by  the  slight  studies  of  cari- 
caturists;   sometimes   elaborated   by 
the  toil  of  the  dull,  and  sometimes 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  feeble ;   but 
to  colour  well  requires  real  talent  and 
earnest  study.  .  .  .    Every  other  gift 
may  be  erroneously  cultivated,  but 
this  will  guide  to  all  healthy,  natural 
and  forcible  truth.    The  student  may 
be  led  into  foUy  by  philosophers,  and 
into  felsehood  by  purists :   but  he  is 
always  safe,  if  he  holds  the  hand  of  a 
colourist. 
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the  work  the  films  of  hJhS^gi^-I 

nlT^ '"'"?'  depths  of  th7^!ov« 
m  mother-of-pearl.     The  woS  may 
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at  their  edges  by  untraceable  gradation. 


The  finer  the  eye  for  colour,  the 
less  it  will  require  to  gratify  it  in- 
tensely. But  that  little  must  be 
supremely  good  and  pure  as  the  finest 
notes  of  a  great  singer,  which  are  so 
near  to  silence.  And  a  great  colourist 
will  make  even  the  absence  of  colour 
loVely,  as  the  fading  of  the  perfect 
voice  makes  silence  sacred. 


For  the  most  part,  gentle  or  subdued 
sounds,  and  gentle  or  subdued  colours, 
are  more  pleasing  than  either  in  their 
utmost  forces;  nevertheless,  in  all 
the  noblest  compositions,  this  utmost 
power  is  permitted,  but  only  for  a  short 
time,  or  only  for  a  short  space.  Music 
must  rise  to  its  utmost  loudness,  and 
fell  from  it ;  colour  must  be  gradated 
to  its  extreme  brightness,  and  descend 
from  it ;  and  I  believe  that  absolutely 
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«Vkf   u        *"^  ^"'nan  heart  •    it  ic 

»cj,,.d  with  A/,  i„  ,heTui,^'IdT 
With  //pi4/  in  the  sicv  «,•  «.  1    •       y» 

l^dpollutionofallj:,    i^g^oS* 
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form  (as  an  imitation  of  mother-of- 
pearl)  form  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  more  precious  of  the  two ;  and  in 
explaining  the  essence  of  objects,  form 
is  essential,  and  colour  more  or  less 
accidental,  yet  if  colour  be  introduced 
at  all,  it  is  necessary  that,  whatever 
else  may  be  wrong,  that  should  be 
right :  just  as,  though  the  music  of  a 
song  may  not  be  so  essential  to  its  in- 
fluence as  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
vet  if  the  music  be  given  at  all,  it  must 
be  right,  or  its  discord  will  spoil  the 
words ;  and  it  would  be  better,  of  the 
two,  that  the  words  should  be  in- 
distinct, than  the  notes  false. 

Hence,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the 
business  of  a  painter  is  to  paint.  If  he 
can  colour,  he  is  a  painter,  though  he 
can  do  nothing  else;  if  he  cannot  colour, 
he  is  no  painter,  though  he  may  do 
everything  else.  But  it  is,  in  fact, 
impossible,  if  he  can  colour,  but  that 
he  should  be  able  to  do  more ;  for  a 
faithful  study  of  colour  will  always 
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give  power  over  form,  thoueh  the 
most  intense  study  of  form  wS  JJe 

^^?T[~^°""-    ThcmanSho 
«"  fe.allthegrays,  and  reds,  and 

nghtly  round,  and  rightly  together  • 
but  the  man  who  has  5nl/stud'edTts' 

g«, t  to  look  hke  a  peach;  so  that 
sign  of  large  general  art-intellect 


-\ 
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TRUTH   OF 
PORTRAITURE 
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yANDYCK,Gd„,borough.Titia„, 
rL  /*y"°J'^!.  Velasquez,  and  the 
tSiZ^  "'«^"*'?'Jj;.  portrait  painters. 

they  have  nothing  to  say  either  about 
hJS  future  hfe,  or  his  gods.  "  That  is 
thelookofhim."thVsay:«cS;i' 
on  earth,  we  know  no  iore." 

'        *        M        0        0 

•  That  which  is  truly  and  indeed 

only  to  God.  One  portrait  of  a  man 
mav  possess  exact  accuraar  of  feature, 
and  no  atom  of  expression  ;  it  may 
be,  to  use  the  ordinary  terms  of  aX 

ZtZ  f  "^l"^  °"  '"^'^  Portraits 
by  those  whom  they  please,  "as  like 

as  it  can  stare."  five'ry  body,  down 
to  h^«t.  would  know3;is.  I'nS 
portrait  may  have  neglected  or  mis- 
represented the  features,  but  may  Zv^ 
given  the  flash  of  the  eye,  a/d  Jhe 
peculiar  nidiance  of  the  Jip  seen  on  , 
h.m   only  in   his  hours  &  highest  ^- 
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mentol   excitement.     None  but  his 

friends  would  know  this.     Another 

nwy  have  giyen  none  of  his  ordinary 

,     «J»rws,ons,  but  one  which  he  wore  ij 

whenTh'*"'*^  '"''^"*  °^  ^»  «fe" 
When  all  his  secret  passions  and  all  his 

atSf  P^'^r"  ^'°^^'  into  play 
wen  him  might  recognize  //i«  as  like 
^^:")  ,r  "^d  be  the  most  trutiS 
portraitofthe«M,/  The  first  gives 
the  accidents  of  body— the  snort  ot 
chmate.  and  food,  an^d  Jfme!^^ 

waits   tor.      The   second   gives   the 
stamp  of  the  soul  upon  the  fesh;  but 

which   It  shares  with   many— which 
may  not  be  characteristic  oV  Zcs^ 
sence-the    results    of   habit/and 
education,   and  accident -a   eW 
whether  purposely  worn,  or  uncon- 

f^^^f^f^r^d'P-haps  totally  con- 
trary to  all  that  IS  rooted  and  real  in 
the  mind  that  it  conceals.    The  third 
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flowed  up  in  STatit  '"''*"' «"d 

r-«2ori~«  spirit's 
Its  consciousness  com^!  1"™™°".  nor 
God  only  W  ZTSS"*^  5  ^Wch 

'        "        '        s        ^ 

^-»-iwhatis«,„:gonlf:,2^    ^ 


t 
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the  whole  art  of  painting,  that  is,  the 
S?.fcl  [fP««"^ng  any  natund  object 
ftithfully.  ha,  as  vet  only  learned  the 
J«ngu«ge  by  which  his  thoughts  are  to 
be  expressed. 

*       *       t       0       s 

The  acces8ories:of  a  portrait  should 
be  completely  painted,  both  for  the 
»«e  of  their  artistical  use,  and  ex- 
planatoy  power.  Distinctness  and 
force  of  collateral  masses  are  of  the 
greatest  use  in  relieving  the  more  de- 
licate cmiations  of  cdour  in  a  weU 
painted  ftce,  and  the  greatest  portrait- 
P""*«"»  Titian,  Veronese,  V^Esquez. 
and  RaflaeUe,  introducT  theTS 
trenchant,  clear,  and  complete  back- 
grounds. 


GeneraUy  speaking,  ,f  a  painter  is 
grea^  he  wiU  find  his  background  ser- 
viceable in  proportion  to  its  space; 
and  although,  in  modern  portraiture) 
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splendour  of  u,    i, 

P/'^^We  or  suitable   r^  ?  "^'^7 

should  be  always  in:.»f^  '^^^"'teness 

°«Jybecause?e"nrto"^°i!="°^ 
manner  of  the  urnrUk       *°  '"^'^e  the 

'"gned,  are  exSn.?  '  P^htly  de- 
and  we  like  So  u'^  of  character- 
^o«5eamSn  wh°S  *°  ^?^«'  better' 

^S^ScSrS^SlS^ 
^         "         ja 

^^^  other  cts  ^'"'^^"^sfent  ^th 
°%  and  fiimnerforr*""'  "'■^'  ^o- 

P/^-tb'indepeSof  ' '!!'''r>'  «"d 
the  6ct  is  fh,!^      •     ^'"^h other;  and 

Ponent./fe«,^'2f  .J;«  ^^  '^^  ^°'^- 

Possessing  in  verv  ^^ff/^P^'^V,  each 

•t'ons  the  seveiST.^r'"^"*  F°Por- 

"«-;sothari'?fc^^^°(.grSt- 

.  «^5sea  by  one  kind  of 
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merit,  as,  for  instance,  purity  of  ex- 
pression, Angelico  will  stand  highest ; 
classed  by  another,  sincerity  of  manner, 
Veronese  will  stand  highest ;  classed 
by  another,  love  of  beauty,  Leonardo 
will  stand  highest ;  and  so  on :  hence 
arise  continual  disputes  and  misunder- 
standings among  those  who  think  that 
high  art  must  always  be  one  and  the 
same,  and  that  great  artists  ought  to 
unite  all  great  attributes  in  an  equal 
degree. 


As  far  as  I  can  observe,  it  is  a 
constant  law  that  the  greatest  men, 
whether  poets  or  historians,  live  en- 
tirely in  their  own  age,  and  that  the 
greatest  fruits  of  their  work areeath- 
ered  out  of  their  own  age.  Dante 
paints  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century ; 
Chaucer,  Endand  in  the  fourteenth  ; 
Masaccio,  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  ; 
Tintoret,  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  ;— 
all  of  them  utterly  regardless  of  an- 
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'       '       '       0       ^ 

UgingtotheniSL     •"^*^'»■ 
indeed,  constant  ««ii»*  "***  »^ 


time.  '~*^*»«aatan7odier 
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18,  therefore,  fthrajrs  univewal ;  not  be- 
cause It  is  Motf.  irah,  but  because  it 
a^^Uie  pcatrait  down  to  the  heart, 
which  is  the  same  in  all  ages :  and  the 
work  of  the  mean  idealists  is  Hot  uni- 
versal, not  because  it  is  portrait,  but 
because  it  is  A«^  portrait,— of  the  out- 
side, the  manners  and  the  dress,  not 
of  the  heart 


It  may  be  the  most  important  thine 
about  a  pollard  willow  that  it  coma 
«ayfy  aninst  a  doud,  or  gloomily  out 
of  a  pod.  But  respecting  a  man,  his 
mynessor  opacity  are  not  tlw  principal 
fects  which  it  is  desirable  to  state  of 
nun-  If  you  amimt  we  his  human 
beauty,  and  have  no  sympatic  with 
his  mind,  don't  paint  him.  Go  and 
pMnt  U^  or  stones  or  weeds  ;— you 
will  aot  indeed,  paint  even  these  at  all 
all  supremely,  for  iS««r  best  beauty 
IS  also  in  a  sort  human ;  nevertheless 
you  will  not  insult  them,  as  you  do 


V  "v 
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jyjEN  who  know  their  place  can 
*  *    taJ=e«t,andkeepit,beitlowor 

yield.ngnorgR»sp.ng :  and  the  harmony 
lll^^jf  ^""^'i'  follows.rcndering 
?n  S^J*'^'  °(Art  Possibl<^eedf 

L  „•  J  ^  •  ^""l^  °^ '"«"  »»«=«  like 
the  windowjewels  of  Aladdin's  palace 

tJKhttle^ms  and  the  large  all  <SSy 

of  ftcete    ^^  "°  *'*''""*''"*  theltting 


I  have  brought  for  your  standards 
of  perfect  Art,  a  little  maiden  of  th^ 

Strozz.  family,  with  her  dog,  by  Titian- 
and  a  little  princess  of  t£  house  of 

tSfth^^^"-^^^'  »"d  Charles 
the  F,fth,  by  Titian ;  and  a  queen,  by 
Velasouez;  and  an  English  girl  mi 
brocaded  gown,  by  ReyLlds  f  and  an 
Enghsh  physician  in  his  pkin  coat 
;"f,^g''>yR<^yno^ds:  and  if  you  do 
not  like  them,  I  cannot  help  myself 
for  I  can  find  nothing  better  foT^ou 


M 


! 
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Better  ?— I  must  pause  at  the  word. 
Nothing  stronger,  certainly,  nor  so 
stroi^.  Nothing  so  wonderful,  so  in- 
imitable, so  keen  in  unprejudiced  and 
unbiassed  sight. 

*        *        0        0        m 

Having  done  well,  he  knew  it ;  and 
what  IS  more,  no  man  ever  does  do  well 
without  knowing  it :  he  may  not  know 
Afw  well,norbeconscious  of  the  best  of 
his  own  qualities ;  nor  measure  nor 
care  to  measure,  the  relation  of  his 
power  to  that  of  other  men,  but  he 
will  know  that  what  he  has  done  is,  in 
an   intended,  accomplished,  and  as- 
certainable degree,  good.    Every  able 
and  honest  workman,  as  he  wins  a 
right  to  rest,  so  he  wins  a  right  to 
approval,— his  own  if  no  one's  beside; 
nay,  his  only  true  rest  «  in  the  calm' 
consciousness  that  the  thing  has  been 
honourably  done. 


X 
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And  Gainsborough's  last  words,  we 
of  all  schools  and  souls  who  have  done 

tedge  and  consaence,-."  We  arc  all 
going  to  Heaven,  and  Van  Dyck  is  of 
the  company."  ^ 


Ottrp  Alln  V  Ct.  Ui. 
fif  iM  ptrnUuitn  n  tat 
«"rKI,fhm»Tt,Ari\f 
*»^-<l,"  -J  "Aright 
fhmihm," 
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